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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1879. 

The stated meeting was held at the Society's rooms on 
Thursday, the 13th instant, at 11 o'clock, A.M. ; the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Winthrop, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the preceding 
meeting, and it was approved. 

The Librarian read the monthly list of donors to the 
Library. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from John Hill 
Burton, D. C. L., of Scotland, accepting the Honorary Mem- 
bership to which he had been elected. 

The President then announced the death of two Resident 
Members, Dr. Jacob Bigelow and the Hon. George S. 
Hillard, as follows : — 

Since our last meeting, Gentlemen, we have lost two 
notable names from the roll of our Resident Members. I do 
not purpose to dwell upon them at much length this morn- 
ing. Both of them have been already dealt with exten- 
sively elsewhere ; and if, according to our usage, we shall 
provide for the preparation of Memoirs for some future vol- 
ume of our Proceedings, they will not fail of the ample 
commemoration which they merit. Yet my personal asso- 
ciations both with Dr. Bigelow and with Mr. Hillard were 
such that I could hardly be excused, by others or by my- 
self, were I to confine myself to a bare announcement of 
their deaths. 

I had the privilege of calling Dr. Bigelow my friend, as 
well as my physician, as long ago as 1831 ; while my rela- 
tions to Hillard, as a schoolmate and as a classmate, date back 
at least nine yeai's farther. In officiating as a pall-bearer at 
their successive funerals, I could not but reflect how few of 
such almost lifelong friendships remained to me. They were 
widely different men in age, in profession, and in habits of 
life. Yet in one respect they had a common lot. Serious 
infirmities clouded the closing years of both their lives. 
With the venerable Dr. Bigelow, the infirmities were only 
those of extreme old age. It could hardly have been ex- 
pected that, at nearly ninety-two years, he should retain 
unimpaired the physical and intellectual powers which had 
so long ago made him one of the shining lights of medical 
science in this community. But Hillard was struck down at 
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sixty-five, and during the five remaining years of his life 
was in a great degree secluded from the social circle and from 
literary labor. Had they died ten years earlier than they did. 
their loss would have been the subject of just and general 
sorrow. But that opportunitas mortis, or opportune death, 
upon which Tacitus so strikingly congratulates Agricola, was 
not vouchsafed to either of them ; and none of their friends 
can help feeling that there was cause for gratitude when they 
were gently released from disabilities and infirmities which 
were altogether beyond remedy. 

Of Dr. Bigelow as a physician it is not for me to speak 
with authority ; nor is this the place for a consideration of 
his professional standing. Yet I may be allowed to express 
the opinion, for whatever it is worth, that on Boston's long 
roll of eminent physicians, from its earliest settlement to this 
day, not one would be regarded, by those who have a right 
to pronounce, as wiser, more accomplished, or more devoted 
than Jacob Bigelow. And certainly I may be permitted to 
bear my grateful testimony to the kindness, the fidelity, and 
the skill which I have experienced at his hands personally, 
or which I have witnessed under my own roof, in his attend- 
ance on the sick. 

But he was far more than a physician ; and his medical 
practice, long-continued and unwearied as it was, forms but 
a small part of his claim to the grateful remembrances of 
his fellow-men. As one of the early contributors to Ameri- 
can Botany, in his excellent account of the plants of Boston 
and its environs ; as the Rumford Professor at Harvard 
University, and the author of those valuable little volumes 
in which he condensed his lectures on the Useful Arts ; 
as the distinguished President for so many years of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the frequent 
contributor of interesting and instructive papers to their 
Proceedings and Transactions ; as pre-eminently associated 
with the establishment and development of that beautiful 
rural cemetery in which he at last reposes, — the very first 
of its kind in our whole country ; as the author of more than 
one address, — indeed, of a whole volume of addresses and 
essays, — in which he gave new impressions as to the nature 
and treatment of diseases, and pointed out the self-limited 
character of some of them ; as the author, too, of a little 
volume of anonymous verses, in which he gave vent to the 
wit and humor of which he had so rich a store: — in all these 
ways, he was a man to be remembered far beyond the sphere 
of hospitals or the sides of sick-beds. 
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Few more instructive or delightful companions were to be 
found in the social circle or at the occasional -club, while his 
practical wisdom was always at the service of the public for 
any object of art or science or literature, or for any work of 
commemoration. I cannot fail to remember how much assist- 
ance I had from him while I was chairman of the committee 
for procuring the statue of Franklin, now in front of the City 
Hall, and how eagerly and critically he watched every step 
in its execution by Richard Greenough. His vigilance and 
shrewdness and common sense had a strong Franklin flavor. 
Not only was the project of Mount Auburn originally pro- 
posed by him, as he states in the preamble to his address on 
" The Burial of the Dead," but the gate, the chapel, the 
tower, and even the iron fence, were designed by him, while 
the huge granite sphinx — symbolizing, perhaps, something 
more than he ever uttered — was ordered, executed, and paid 
for by him. He was an artist himself of a certain sort, and 
his own parlors were adorned with admirable reductions of 
several of the most celebrated structures of antiquity, at least 
one of which was carefully wrought and moulded by his own 
hands. It was not given to him to rival, in the possession of 
his faculties, his friend and contemporary, Richard Henry 
Dana, the patriarch of the New England literature of the 
present century, whose funeral has been so recently attended ; 
but we may not forget that, at our June meeting in 1870, Dr. 
Bigelow was present, in his eighty-third year, to give an ac- 
count of the visit to San Francisco, from which he had just 
returned, over the Pacific Railroad ; and " a graphic account," 
our records say, it was. 

I saw him last on his ninetieth birthday, two years ago, in 
company with our lamented associate, Edmund Quincy, who 
we had hoped might have lived long enough to write memoirs 
of us both. Blind and bed-ridden, yet bright, cheerful, and 
resigned, — neither his wit nor his philosophy had deserted 
him ; and it was a privilege to sit at his side, and catch some 
of the latest gleams of a flame which had burned so long and 
so brightly. He died on the 10th of January last ; and one of 
our Vice-Presidents, Dr. Ellis, delivered an admirable address 
on his career and character at his funeral, in King's Chapel, 
on the 14th. 

With the life of my friend George Stillman Hillard I was 
more familiar in its earlier and its later periods than during 
that middle term in which he did, perhaps, his best work, and 
earned his most lasting reputation. We were together as 
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boys for two years at the Boston Public Latin School. We 
were together as classmates for four years at Harvard College. 
I was thus an immediate witness to his distinguished scholar- 
ship during this whole period of six successive years, — when 
he received the first honors of our class at both institutions. 
We entered together upon the study of the law. But he was 
at the Law School at Cambridge, or engaged in teaching at 
Northampton, — where he afterward married a daughter of 
the late Judge Howe, — while I was in Webster's office in 
Boston ; and, though our friendship was unimpaired, many 
years elapsed before we were in the way of renewing the 
associations of our early days. Indeed, I look back on a long 
interval during which we were widely separated in pursuits, 
in surroundings, and in place. I had a welcome glimpse of 
him in Europe, in 1847, while he was gathering rich fruits of 
observation for the most important literary work of his life. 
But it was only a glimpse ; and it was not until my public 
service at Washington was closed that we were brought grad- 
ually back into the intimacy which results from common 
opinions and frequent personal intercourse. 

Hillard, I need not say to any one who knew him, had 
his full share of what Milton called " the last infirmity of 
noble minds." He had a strong and an eager ambition. He 
had an ambition for public life. He had an ambition to shine 
at the bar. And in both relations he proved himself abun- 
dantly qualified for far more than was ever committed to him. 
At one time, he served the City ably as a member, and after- 
ward as President, of the Common Council. At another time, 
he served the State with distinction as a Senator of Massachu- 
setts. Later still, he was a valuable member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1853. And, still later, he mingled 
largely in the party controversies arising out of the late war, 
and wrote an admirable Life of General McClellan, to whom 
he was warmly attached. Meantime, he devotedly pursued 
his profession as a lawyer ; held the high office of District 
Attorney of the United States for a year or two ; and more 
recently was Dean of the Faculty of Law in what is known as 
the Boston University. I was walking with him a few years 
ago, talking of old times and of his present occupation, when 
he left a strong and sad impression on my mind that the 
lectures he was delivering two or three times a week at this 
Boston Law School were weighing heavily upon him, and 
might prove too severe a strain upon so sensitive a nature. 
Hardly a week, certainly not a month, had passed away, 
before I learned that the blow had fallen ; and he was soon a 
confirmed invalid, to the sorrow of us all. 
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It is no disparagement of the success of his labors in other 
vocations to say that literature was the field in which he 
achieved his most durable fame. It is somewhere said that 
" the style is the man "; and Hillard's style was certainly a 
clear index to his own mind and character. He had a singu- 
lar facility and felicity of composition, whatever might be the 
topic to which his pen was turned. From his earliest youth, 
he cultivated and displayed these graces and charms of style. 
His themes and forensics at College ; his contributions to the 
" Harvard Register," as a member of our little Polyglot Club; 
his Bachelor's and Master's orations at Commencement, — all 
had the same sweetness and delicacy of strain and language 
which were so familiar in his later productions. One could 
detect an article of Hillard's in a newspaper or a magazine, 
were he at ever so much pains to conceal the authorship. He 
never sought to cover up common ideas by novelties of dic- 
tion, nor to gain credit for profoundness at the cost of clear- 
ness. His style was as lucid and transparent as it was refined 
and elegant. If force was occasionally sacrificed to phraseol- 
ogy and form, and if his golden sentences sometimes overlaid 
the thoughts they aimed to illustrate, still the force was not 
wanting : the thoughts were there, and they were pure, ele- 
vated, and eminently characteristic thoughts. He was not 
an unwilling disciple of Chesterfield's maxim, — that we must 
sacrifice something to the Graces. He was an effective and 
eloquent speaker, as well as a ready and brilliant writer ; and 
his Eulogy on Webster and his other occasional orations pro- 
duced a strong impression. Yet his edition of " The Faerie 
Queene," his selections from Landor's " Imaginary Conversa- 
tions," his translation of Guizot's " Essay on Washington," 
his " Life of the Heroic Navigator, John Smith," and, still 
more, his " Six Months in Italy," have secured him an envi- 
able place in literary history, and have made not a few of his 
friends feel how much more he might have accomplished, had 
he been willing and able to devote himself exclusively to 
literature. We are all, however, more ready to judge of 
other people's lives than of our own, and we imvy be as much 
mistaken as to our friends as we often are as to ourselves. 
It is enough that his life was well filled up with strenuous 
and useful labors until they were arrested, as he said, by the 
hand of God. I must not forget the admirable series of Class 
Readers which he prepared with so much taste and discrimina- 
tion, and which ought to have an enduring place in our 
schools. 

Not long before the shock came, he had completed a pri- 
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vately printed Memoir of a late eminent lawyer and states- 
man, — Jeremiah Mason, — and a few of the first chapters of 
the Life and Letters of his distinguished friend, Mr. Ticknor. 
And after his right hand had lost its cunning, and he could 
no longer command his own pen, he dictated not a few bril- 
liant articles for the public journals, and prepared, in our 
service, an excellent Memoir of his venerated relative, our 
late President, Mr. Savage. Happily, too, he was able to 
attend the festive meeting of his Class on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their Commencement, in June last, when I was privi- 
leged to read for him a little address of welcome and farewell 
which he had dictated for the occasion, and in which he said, 
with a hopefulness by no means habitual, " Old age hath 
still its toil, and some work of noble note may still be done 
by you." But his own work was rapidly approaching its 
close. A few months more of quiet rural life, not withou f 
the consolations of religion and the solace of kind neighbors 
and friends, and in the never-failing companionship of good 
books, terminated his earthly course. 

He died on the 20th of January, having been a valued 
member of this Society for thirty-six years, and leaving a 
memory which will be warmly and affectionately cherished 
by troops of friends. 

I submit, in behalf of the Council, the following Resolu- 
tion : — 

Resolved, That we have heard with deep regret of the 
death of our esteemed associates, Dr. Jacob Bigelow and 
Hon. George S. Hillard ; and that the President be requested 
to appoint two of our number to prepare Memoirs of these 
gentlemen for the Society's Proceedings. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes seconded the Resolution, saying : — 

My recollections of Mr. Hillard date from the earliest 
period of my college life, but they are not very continuous or 
very much in amount. Among the earliest I recall a trifling 
incident or two illustrating the characteristic phraseology of 
Hillard at every age : the unusually and elegantly rhetorical 
way of expressing himself, which called forth the President's 
application to him of Buffon's saying in his Discourse at his 
reception into the Academy: the style is the man — or, as 
some versions have it, is of the man — himself. I was show- 
ing him and one or two other youths a musical-box which 
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I thought a good deal of : musical-boxes wei-e not quite so 
common then as now. After it had done its best, to my own 
great satisfaction, Hillard said, with seeming — and, I suspect, 
genuine — innocence, " Is that a tune to which we have been 
listening, or is it only ' a concord of sweet sounds ? ' " 

A little later than this, about midway in his college course, 
he was speaking of a classmate more exemplar}' than brilliant 

or vivacious, — " , the post," I am sorry to say, he called 

him, — and contrasting him with another classmate, Charles 
Chauncy Emerson. " In translating from Greek or Latin," 

he said, " will translate a sentence in this way, ' The 

whole house was on fire,'' but Emerson, dealing with the 
same passage, will render it, ' The entire edifice was wrapped 
inflames.' " 

All college graduates know what a barrier a year's differ- 
ence in academic standing makes between individuals. Hil- 
lard was a year before me, and therefore I met him less 
frequently than I did many of my own classmates. Our pro- 
fessional pursuits separated us still farther, so that if my 
meetings with him during our joint lives were counted, they 
would prove to be very few in number. Yet I felt as if I 
knew him well, — not so well as some of a narrower circle of 
intimates, but well enough to forecast in some degree Nature's 
intentions in modelling him ; to outline with a certain con- 
fidence his possibilities under favoring conditions, and to fill 
in the sketch here and there with a patch of light or shadow, 
possibly a little life-like coloring. 

He never became entirely the complete man for which he 
was designed. His natural province was the kingdom of let- 
ters, and circumstances forced him to serve under the iron. 
sceptre rather than the golden one. For the generous rivalries 
of literary labor, where each aspirant looks not to see whether 
he is before or behind a competitor, but how near he has 
come to his own ideal, he was liberally equipped. For the 
personal struggles of political life, with its poisoned air and 
vulgar contacts, he was not fitly organized. The river- 
boat floats down the liquid highway of the continent like a 
moving palace, but it must not challenge the waves of the 
turbulent ocean. When Hillard found himself in the tur- 
moil of political contests, his friends could not help feeling 
that it was a case of what our famous old Boerhaave called 
error loci. Yet he could be a most effective speaker on occa- 
sion ; and in his one hour of supreme intellectual incandes- 
cence — it was in a speech delivered to the young men in 
Williams Hall — he carried his audience out of themselves 
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with his impassioned declamation, and scored one of the 
greatest oratorical triumphs in our local record. 

I have seen and heard him in some of his happiest and 
some of his least fortunate efforts. He could charm and cap- 
tivate a sympathetic audience : he could not awe and com- 
mand a refractory one. He was armed with the spear of the 
politician, but not with his shield, which is like but not iden- 
tical with that of ancient combatants, being a skin of his 
own, tougher than the sevenfold bull-hides which protected 
the Homeric hero. In caucus debates, in parliamentary 
melees, he would probably have been roughly handled by 
men of coarse nature and rude speech, and found himself at 
a disadvantage. There were experiences of his that might be 
profitable to the men of finer fibre who are tempted to quit 
the realm for which they were intended, forgetting that 
the porcelain vase was not meant for the companionship of 
the brazen caldron. 

As a scholar, as a critic, could he have given his life to 
letters, he might have left a larger reputation than his work 
on Italy, and his occasional essays, addresses, and other ele- 
gant compositions, will secure for him. His taste was pure 
and lofty, his love of the best literature a genuine enthu- 
siasm. Those who come after him have reason to remember 
him gratefully for what he has done, but with a certain regret 
that his life had not quite sunshine enough to ripen all the 
fruit its blossoms had promised. 

I knew Dr. Jacob Bigelow first as one of my professional 
instructors. The late Dr. James Jackson spoke of him to 
me, I remember, before I was personally acquainted with him, 
as a man who, if there was one grain of wheat in a bushel of 
chaff, would be the first to find it. As a lecturer, I found in 
listening to him that he carried very little of the chaff of 
verbiage into his teachings. In fact, he had brought his 
lectures on Materia Medica into so compact and almost epi- 
grammatic a form, that they reproduced themselves in their 
aphoristic neatness with comparatively little change from year 
to year ; and older students would smile when they perceived 
certain well-known expressions were about to be uttered with 
the quiet twinkle of the eye which accompanied them, — such 
as that relating to the fear of giving Peruvian bark with ani- 
mal food, "lest tannin and gelatine should conspire against 
us, and fill the stomach with leather " ; or that in which we 
were told that "cats, and, in their absence, rats," were 
attracted to and delighted with valerian. For the most part, 
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however, his lectures aimed neither at wit nor eloquence, but 
to tell the most important facts in the fewest easily intelligible 
words. 

After this, I was associated with Dr. Bigelow as an instruc- 
tor during many years, and had ample opportunities in this 
relation, as well as in the scientific bodies where I met him 
and in social intercourse, to study and appreciate his remark- 
able intellect and character. I do not believe that I wrong any 
of the distinguished physicians and surgeons I have known, 
either in this country or in Europe, when I say that I think 
he had the most capacious and best-furnished many-cham- 
bered brain of all the medical men I have known. Others 
may have excelled him in this or in that particular, but he 
touchecLmore subjects in literature, science, practical life, art, 
and not only adorned, but improved more that he dealt with, 
than any other member of the profession I have been person- 
ally acquainted with. He was a busy and successful prac- 
titioner of medicine during the active portion of his life. This 
alone is enough to enable a man to render a good account of 
his stewardship. It means work, — work without holidays, 
or did so in his time, — work by day and by night, full or 
fasting ; no unbroken rest, no hour of secure repose ; no free- 
dom from cares and responsibilities, which often become 
engrossing and wearing, if not exhausting ; patience under 
every form of irritating conditions, disappointments, unde- 
served blame, unappreciated and unrequited devotion ; — a 
servitude, in short, dignified by its noble aim, but more ex- 
acting, more relentless in its claims, than that of the poorest 
menial whom the early dawn wakes from his peaceful and 
unviolated slumbers. 

With all this weight upon him, he was active in other and 
most varied pursuits. As a botanist, author of two valuable 
and important works, " Florula Bostoniensis " and " American 
Medical Botany " ; as a lecturer and writer upon Materia 
Medica ; as a student of the practical arts, the knowledge of 
which he did so much to popularize in his treatise on Tech- 
nology ; as a lover and student of architecture and sculp- 
ture ; as a classical scholar and as a wit ; as an essayist, 
dealing not only with great professional questions, but with 
the problem of education, and occasionally writing a shrewd 
and pithy political paper, the authorship of which was known 
at the time to only a few of its readers, — he was busy in so 
many ways that it seems as if he could not have found a mo- 
ment of leisure. Yet all these pursuits did not prevent him 
from giving a large share of his time for many years to what 
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was perhaps the most important labor of his life, the estab- 
lishment and conduct of the first of our rural cemeteries, 
Mount Auburn. 

His biography can hardly be written by a single person. 
The botanist, the physician, the student of art and of the 
arts, the man of letters, the social economist, have each their 
special tribute for his memory. I have only enumerated some 
of his claims to their several regards, without expatiating 
upon them. What I have now to say relates to a period of 
his life in some respects more remarkable than any other, — 
the period of the decline of those powers and faculties which 
made the active part of his life so eminently noteworthy. 

I was in the habit of paying him a friendly visit from time 
to time during all this melancholy period, as it might not 
unnaturally have been considered. But nothing could be 
farther from melancholy than the interviews I had with him 
in the years during which his powers were gradually leaving 
him. The process by which Nature reduced this strong and 
largely endowed organization and intelligence to the weak- 
ness out of which its strength had grown was like that of 
dismantling some stately ship, beginning at the top and leav- 
ing it at last a mere hull, floating helpless on the waves, in 
which it is slowly sinking. 

I remember when his eyesight, which had for some time 
been imperfect, had become at last so dim that he could 
hardly distinguish the objects before him. He told me how 
he was training his hands to perform the offices of his eyes. 
So far was he from complaining, or treating his loss of sight 
as a calamity, that he seemed actually amused, interested in 
a very lively sort of way, in the experiment of cultivating a 
neglected sense to take the place of one which was failing. 
The change went on until all he could do was to distinguish 
light from darkness. But he knew me by my voice, and 
greeted me with the same cheerful accents as he had always 
done in health. Never in any single instance during all 
those long years of blindness, complicated after a time by a 
loss of power in the limbs, which confined him to his bed, — 
never during that seeming protracted martyrdom did I de- 
tect one tone in his voice which could have been interpreted 
as meaning, "How long, O Lord, how long?" For years 
after he became confined to his bed, I found my visits very 
agreeable but for the contemplation of the helpless and sight- 
less figure before me. His conversation was vivacious and 
interesting. He gave me his reminiscences of past events 
and once noted characters, oftentimes with evident delight in 
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the narration, and with so much humor in some instances that 
his invalid chamber was made merry with laughter. Many 
times he expressed himself as singularly free from all suffer- 
ing, and far from unhappy in the midst of his deprivations. 
Like other aged persons, he reverted most willingly to his 
memories of the remote past. He often introduced quota- 
tions into his conversation, sometimes from a classic author, 
sometimes from Byron, of whose " Childe Harold " he was 
always very fond. He was evidently reading in the stores 
of his memory as those who can see read in a book, and 
doubtless 

" that inward eye 
Which is the hliss of solitude " 

had sharpened its vision as that of the outward organ grew 
dull and darkened. 

At last, the effects of extreme age and long confinement 
began to make themselves more painfully evident to those 
who looked upon him. In one of my later visits to him, I 
turned his thoughts to the recollections of his boyish days, 
asking him among other things if he remembered talking 
with any of the men who had been in the then recent battle 
of Bunker's Hill. "Yes," he said; and then with some effort 
he went on to tell me how he remembered one of them talk- 
ing about the battle. He recalled one thing the soldier told 
of. He recollected the firing and the great smoke that covered 
every thing up. After a while, the smoke cleared a little, 
and he saw the heaps lying round, and the red-uniformed 
wounded crawling away out of the slaughtered piles that lay 
before him. — The picture he had drawn, truthful and strik- 
ing rather than pathetic, was too much for his once not easily 
disturbed sensibilities, and his voice betrayed that he was no 
longer its imperturbable master. 

The faculties declined gently, gradually, but surely, the 
mysterious presence of life still revealing itself in the sim- 
pler and humbler ways which belong to its infancy and its 
worn out state of decay. But the intellect continued to assert 
itself in certain limited portions of the thinking centre. When 
life had become little more than mere existence, and persons 
were hardly if at all recognized, he would finish a quotation 
from some favorite author, if a few words or a line were men- 
tioned in his hearing. He would even go back, if he had 
made an error, and correct it with automatic accuracy. This 
mechanical action of memory could not fail to recall the way 
in which the phonograph repeats a few connected words of 
the last sentence which has been dictated to it, before it 
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begins pronouncing its new lesson. Could he have watched 
the gradual extinction of his faculties as the dying Haller felt 
the artery at his own wrist, as he himself had watched the 
progress of his gradual loss of sight, he would have contem- 
plated 

"with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine," 

and noted the phenomena of mental decadence as quietly as 
in his earlier time he watched the disrobing of the flowers he 
studied, as they dropped their petals. But Nature drugs the 
victim of her last experiment, and her anodyne saves him 
from the spectacle of his own transformation from the strong 
man, to whom others looked and on whom they leaned, to 
the helpless invalid whose weakness only pit}dng eyes behold, 
and whose little remnant of life is prolonged only by the 
hourly ministry of loving and gentle hands. 

We look back through the last years of infirmity, and see 
the quick-witted student, the hard-working young physician, 
the enthusiastic botanist, the accomplished scholar, the eminent 
practitioner; the sententious, effective, and finished writer; 
the reformer who in a lecture of an hour inaugurated such 
a change of medical opinion and practice as no other native 
author has ever effected : the social innovator, who by his 
origination of rural cemeteries has done more for the beauty 
and health of our country than perhaps any other one man ; 
the philosopher, who in health was the most cheerful as he 
was one of the most unwearied of workers, and who, when 
the " evil days " came in which he might have been excused 
for saying "there is no pleasure in them," bore every burden 
of infirmity which was laid upon him with more than resigna- 
tion, with an unfaltering equanimity which made his years 
of weakness at least as memorable as those of his strength 
and activity. 

Mr. Saltonstall said: — 

Mr. President, — My warm affection and respect for the 
memory of Mr. Hillard forbid my permitting the resolution 
which has been offered to pass in silence. I was a very 
young man, when, first meeting Mr. Hillard at Vienna, in 
the autumn of 1847, I eagerly accepted an invitation to go 
with him to Italy. He was then not quite forty years old, 
and physically as strong as with his delicate organization he 
was capable of being. 
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The dull, dreary sky of November, with rain and chilly air, 
hastened our departure, and then commenced the delicious 
experience of five months in Italy, in his society. 

How well I remember the evening, when, after a six hours' 
drive from Adelsbergh through a dreary country, chilled by 
a biting wintry wind, on turning the brow of a hill, we were 
met by the fragrant air from the Adriatic, which lay below, 
in the soft light of the setting sun ! Mr. Hillard jumped 
from the carriage, threw off his wrapper, and extending both 
arms exclaimed, with intense feeling, "Italy! Italy, at last!" 
After a most enchanting week in Venice, we left for Verona, 
and so, by Parma, Modena, and Bologna, to Florence and 
Rome, where we remained during the winter, going in the 
spring to Naples, travelling principally in vettura, there being 
then but few miles of railway in Italy. 

It was a season of great excitement. The war between 
Charles Albert of Piedmont and Austria had excited Italy to 
a frenzy of patriotism. Pope Pius IX. had commenced his 
reign by granting many privileges, which aroused the enthu- 
siasm of his people. The Revolution in France, which led to 
the Republic, was followed by the flight of kings and of the 
Pope, so recently the idol of the people. 

These stirring events, the first new throbbing of the blood 
of reviving Italy, made a deep impression on Mr. Hillard. 

Surrounded as he was by sympathizing friends, artists and 
men of letters, and passing from the monuments of the past 
to galleries and churches, all of which seemed already more 
familiar to him than to the resident of Rome, he showed such 
earnestness, such a joyous and grateful spirit, that it was a 
rare pleasure to be with him; and it is pleasant to think of 
him as he was then. 

I can never forget his enthusiasm, not only in the enjoy- 
ment of art, but of nature. He wandered over the Campagna 
of Rome, looked out on the blue waters of Naples, or at the 
sweet scenery between Castellamare and Sorrento, and drew 
in each breath of the fragrant air, as though it were a treas- 
ure he was storing up for the future. 

As I, this morning, took up his charming book on Italy, and 
chanced to turn to the concluding chapter, I read these words : 

"The interest awakened by Italy is felt with peculiar force by our 
countrymen, because Italy is so rich in those elements which are most 
powerful in drawing a cultivated American to Europe, and because it 
offers such strong contrasts to what is most familiar to us. The mind 
of man craves to look after as well as before : it needs for its full devel- 
opment a past as well as a future. Our own country supplies but one 
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of these wants ; the imagination craves a more dim outline than the 
fresh youth of our land can supply ; we mingle our sympathies with 
the distant experiences of other lauds. Thus, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of our reading is our eagerness to exchange thought for sight, and 
the cold page for the living forms. No Englishman can comprehend 
the feeling with which a well-informed American looks for the first 
time upon Westminster Abbey. It is like the mountaineer's first sight 
of the sea or the seaman's first sight of the mountains. It is to us not 
merely a venerable structure, but a new revelation : it wakes to life, 
and clothes with flesh, the dry bones of history. At school and at col- 
lege, the great vision of Rome broods over the mind with a power 
which is never suspended or disputed : her great men, her beautiful 
legends, her history, the height to which she rose, and the depth to 
which she fell — these make up one half of a student's ideal world. 
When we go to Italy, we seem to be seeing a drama acted which, 
before, we had only read. The Tiber, which so long flowed through 
our dreams, now flows at our feet : the Capitol, the Forum, the Alban 
Mount, stand before us in the light of day ; and the imagination easily 
supplies the forms which are appropriate to the scene — the shadowy 
iEneas, the legendary Romulus, the living Cicero." 

And truly never did mountaineer behold with more awe 
the grand old ocean and breathe its salt air with greater sat- 
isfaction, nor the dweller by the sea gaze for the first time 
upon the snowy Alps with greater delight and wonder than 
Mr. Hillard felt during that winter in keenest enjoyment of 
Italy, with all her wonderful associations and glorious works 
of art and beauties of nature. It was indeed to him a new 
revelation. And whose mind so well stored as his with the 
" dry bones of history," which were there daily invested with 
flesh and colored with the freshness of life ? 

The Rev. Dr. Ellis and Colonel Lee said a few words in 
remembrance of Dr. Bigelow. 

Mr. Winthkop read the following extract from a letter he 
had received from our Honorary Member, Mr. Grigsby, and 
laid upon the table also a letter from Mr. C. W. T,uttle. 

Mr. Grigsby writes : — 

" I read with tender interest the account of the death of Mr. Dana, 
whose ' Buccaneer ' I read fifty years ago. I grieve for Mr. Hillard. He 
was your senior by six months, and your classmate in Harvard. The 
various and intrinsic worth of such a man is a rich legacy for succeed- 
ing times. There is hardly any thing in his general character that we 
could have wished to be other than it was. The spheres of his intel- 
lectual labor were as numerous as they were honorable ; and whether 
in the school-room as the associate of Bancroft in his early prime, at 
the bar, on the platform, or when engaged in illustrating the innumer- 
able topics of literature, he was invariably successful. As was the 
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case with Edward Everett, there were in his latter days a manifest 
refinement and an elevation in the style and staple of his speech ; and 
in the commemoration of the eminent dead there was a keenness of 
analysis, an idiomatic terseness of speech, and an abiding and overrul- 
ing sense of truth that reminded us of the judgments of the old tribu- 
nals of Egypt, which passed upon the merits of the deceased before 
burial. The ' Six Months in Italy ' and the Eulogy on "Webster, 
which, if read successively, seem to be the works of two different men, 
are excellent in their kind, and show the versatility of his powers. 
I have long admired Hillard, have read his works as they appeared, 
and shall hold his memory in respect and honor." 

Mr. Tuttle's letter is as follows : — 

Boston, Feb. 12, 1879. 

My dear Sir, — I regret that I shall not be able to attend the 
monthly meeting of the Historical Society to-morrow. 

I know that warm and fitting tributes of respect to the memory 
of my friend, the late Mr. Hillard, will be offered by those who have 
known him longer and better than I have known him. A most 
delightful personal acquaintance of more than twenty years' duration, 
ending with his life, inclines me to ask leave to express my sincere 
respect and veneration for his memory. My relations with him were 
of a professional, literary, and social character, and led to my having 
a profound admiration of his talents and character. 

The law is such a jealous mistress that she will not suffer one of 
her suitors to be diverted in the least from her allegiance without 
lowering his professional standing, not so much in the eyes of the 
profession as in the eyes of the public. Mr. Hillard was a practising 
lawyer all his life ; and, although a competent and learned one, he 
failed perhaps to attain the rank he deserved by reason of his well- 
known literary employments. 

I remember often witnessing in the Supreme Court his graceful 
eloquence, clear utterances, caudor, and fairness, matched against the 
wild and dazzling eloquence and genius of Mr. Choate. In these 
causes, it was not thought that the great advocate had any very con- 
siderable advantage over him either in knowledge of law or in facility 
of presenting the facts to the court and jury. 

His literary labors have given him a wider and more enduring 
fame than the highest rank at the bar could give him. His exquisite 
taste, polished style, accurate scholarship, and fondness for letters have 
made him known wherever the English language is spread. I always 
thought I recognized in him many resemblances to the late Sir 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, the English advocate and man of letters. 

The memory of his pure life, inflexible integrity, warm, sympathetic 
nature, and amiable character, remains with us. 

" To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die." 

Faithfully yours, C. W. Thttlb. 

The Hon. Robert 0. Winthkop, 

President Mass. Hist. Society. 
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The Resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

Professors Moses Coit Tyler, of the University of Michigan, 
and Hermann von Hoist, of the University of Freiburg, were 
elected Corresponding Members. 

Mr. Justin Winsor, from the Committee on the Lee 
Papers, made a partial report, and upon his motion it was 

Voted, That the Council of the Society have power to ap- 
propriate money for making a Calendar of these Papers, if 
they shall see fit to do so. 

The President, presented, in the name of B. F. Nourse, 
Esq., a manuscript Orderly Book, kept by Captain Parker, 
while the Continental Army was encamped "at Morristown, 
New Jersey, in the winter of 1779-80. Mr. Nourse had had 
made a convenient morocco case for the book, which had been 
given him some years ago by his father-in-law, Colonel Henry 
Little, who had received it from Major Frye, of the Continen- 
tal Line. 

The book is now but a fragment, at least one leaf having 
been torn from the beginning. The entries run from the 
second day of January to the thirteenth day of February of 
the year 1780. They contain no new facts, and are not per- 
haps of sufficient interest to be printed here. But the follow- 
ing Order of January 28th, which the President read to the 
meeting, is valuable and curious, as showing Washington's 
determination to preserve good order in the army : — 

" The General is astonished and mortified to find, that, notwith- 
standing the orders issued on the 29th of last month, and his exhorta- 
tion to the officers to prevent it, the inhabitants in the vicinity of camp 
are absolutely a prey to the plundering spirit of the soldiery. From 
their daily complaints, and a formal representation of the magistrates 
on the subject, a night scarcely passes without gangs of soldiers going 
out of camp and committing every species of robbery and depreda- 
tions and the greatest personal insults. This conduct is intolerable, and 
a disgrace to the army. And if any thing can aggravate it, it is that 
these violences are committed on the property and persons of those 
who, on a very late and alarming occasion for the want of provisions, 
manifested the warmest attachment to the army by affording it the 
most generous and plentiful relief. It has also been reported that, 
when detachments are relieved and are returning to camp, the soldiers 
straggle, maraud, and plunder in the most shameful and injurious 
manner. The General trusts and insists that the officers will exert 
themselves, and take effectual measures to prevent all such practices in 
future. Proper camp-guards agreeable to the regulations are to be 
immediately appointed, from which patrols are to be sent to the envi- 
rons of camp. If soldiers are found straggling out of the chains of 
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sentinels after retreat beating, they are to be brought by the patrols to 
the officer of the guard, who is authorized to give them one hundred 
lashes upon the spot. And if any are found perpetrating robberies or 
other violences, they are to receive from one hundred to five hundred 
lashes, at the discretion of the officer." 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Nourse for 
this acceptable gift. 

The President appointed Mr. C. C. Smith to write the 
Memoir of Mr. William G. Brooks for the Proceedings, and 
Mr. C. W. Tuttle to prepare that of Mr. Cushing. 



